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temporary accommodations and renunciations, the hopeful search-
ings and the reluctant partings, that the sceptic experiences before
he finds peace in a new and more satisfactory theory of life. A
* disturbed faith, or an uprooted conviction, is much like the man-
drake which is said to wail when it is uprooted. The intolerant
religious mind is more cruel in this matter than in almost any other.
It frequently acts as though it loved to hurt afresh those who are
already wounded. It sees a lonely and troubled soul earnestly
searching for the truth and an abiding peace, and it stabs him
viciously as he passes. He dare not ask for guidance or sympathy
because he is so rarely understood, and because the ever-ready
answer to his appeal for assistance is that * he hath a devil/ * While
we are coldly discussing a man's career, sneering at his mistakes,
blaming his opinions "evangelical/' or "htitudinarian and pan-
theistic/' "Anglican and supercilious/1 that man in his solitude is
perhaps shedding hot tears because his sacrifice is a hard one,
because strength and patience are failing him to speak the difficult
word and do the difficult deed/l
Only those who were nurtured in the austere and unbending
religious doctrines taught in an English agricultural village in the
middle of the last century, can appreciate the surprised horror with
which I first heard those doctrines assailed as partly, or wholly,
untrue and harmful. I did not part with my spiritual inheritance
either lightly or quickly: but the mind of youth is very resilient,
quick to forget, and swift to accommodate itself to new visions and
demands. Consequently, newer interpretations of the meaning of
life gradually displaced those on which I had been reared; and I
began half-unconsciously to think about religion as progressive in
meaning and purpose, rather than as an unchangeable revelation of
an age long past.
It was at one of the meetings held in the great market-place at
Nottingham that, in the year 1881, I first heard of the name and
the fame of Charles Bradlaugh. The controversy which had arisen
over the question of his claim to be admitted to Parliament had
made his name a household word throughout the country, and when
it was announced that he would shortly visit Nottingham I deter-
mined that I would try to see him and hear him speak* The
meetings that he addressed were held on a Sunday in the old
Alhambra Music Hall, in St. Mary's Gate, and I attended the one
that was called for the afternoon. The subject of his lecture was
1 George Eliot, Jane ft Repentance.